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Student Association President John Egan gives Dean of 


Students Michael Samara a pie in the face. The fundraiser, 
held Saturday during the Harvest Festival, raised over $200 
for the Day Care Center. (photo by Karen T. DeLorenzo) 


ah ewer er 


by Michael Seele 


Now that certain gray areas 


in the'state’s liquor laws have been ~ 


made black and white to school 
officials, there will be some chang- 
es in the college's party policy 
according to Dean of Students 
‘Michael Samara. 

Samara said the school has 
“Snterpreted certain gray areas” 
in the law in the past but those 


areas were made clear to him by. 


Vermont State’s Attorney Mark 
Keller and Vermont Liquor In- 
spector Walter McCreedy. 
Samara said the meeting be- 
tween school and state officials 
was not prompted by any inci- 
dent at St. Michael’s, but that the 
state officials were calling on all 
colleges inthe area to enforce 


-the law. Samara said the college 


has always tried to follow the law 
and has complied with most parts 
of it. Certain parts of the college’s 
party policy will now have to be 
adjusted. 

Closed parties may occur by 
invitation only Samara said it is 
fine if students and.a limited num- 
ber of guests pitch in beforehand 
and buy alcohol for a party How- 
ever, they are not permitted to 
charge other people at the door. 
Samara said that forced raffles 
and other “creative” ways of 
charging people are also illegal. 

There will also be a change in 
open parties, such as the ones 
held in Alliot Student Center. 
Samara said a group sponsoring 
an event is no longer allowed to 
collect money at the door for 
alcohol. The parties will have to 
be catered by someone with a 
first and third class liquor license. 


liquor laws 
ange party policy | 


Drinks will have to be sold indi- 
vidually with a charge of “a dol- 
lar or so” collected at the door 
for the band’or any other enter- 
tainment, Samara said. 

The idea of catered parties is 
not new. The Sheraton catered 
the party at the north campus 
gym during homecoming week- 
end. Samara said Crown and 
Sword is looking for a caterer for 
the Halloween party. Kell and 
Mahoney’s and the Lincoln Inn 
are two possibilities, he said. 

These changes are not a 
change in policy but a change in 
“procedural adjustment,” Samara 
said. As a result, certain types of 
parties, such as fundraisers, will 
not occur anymore, according to 
Director of Student Activities 
Jennifer Cernosia.She said that 
these parties have been registered 
as closed parties but run as open 
ones. 7 

Parties have already been can- 
celed by the Student Activities 
Office but students seem to under- 
stand, Cemosia said. They realize 
it is the law, not the school that is 
responsible for the cancellations, 
she said. —- 

Fundraisers will now have to 
be turned to non-alcohol related 
events, Cernosia said. Events like 
the Dating Game and the Pie-in- 
the-Face contest have been suc- 
cessful as fundraisers, she said. 

Samara and Cernosia agree 
that the college needs to expand 
the hours of the Rathskeller to 
compensate for what will be a 
decreased number of parties. 
Samara said the student who 
chooses to drink will drink any- 
way and that it is up to the col- 
lege to provide a good, respon- 
sible atmosphere to drink in. 


=| G.A. approves budget; 
~, WWPV receives 27% 


by Eileen Moran 


Executive Editor 
and 


John Cotter 


News Editor 


The General Assembly overwhelmingly approved 
its budget for the 1982-83 academic year Monday 
night. 

The budget was approved with a minimum of 
discussion following a motion to pass made by 
Student Association Treasurer Peter Abell. 

The budget was accepted in the complete form 
as put forth by the Finance Committee. 

Thursday, when the budget proposal was 
disclosed, the Executive Board explained how the 


Finance Committee (comprised of the board and 
treasurers from each house) arrived at the proposal. 

The committee met with representanves ot the 
organizations requesting funding Oct. 13. At this 
time members had an opportunity to clarify the 
requests and ask questions. The committee then 
met on Oct. 19 to discuss the requests and create 
the budget proposal. 

A consensus came with “no debates at all,” 
Student Association President John Egan said. 
The 18-member committee voted unanimously to 
accept each allocation, he said. 

Abell said the discussion and creating of the 
proposal went very smoothly “It was much better 


than last year.” he said. 
Egan said the committee had specific reasons 


for allocating the money the way it did. For exam- 
ple, only two organizations, WWPV and the Social 
Awareness Committee, received 100 percent of 
what they requested. 

Although the new equipment needed for the 
increase of power for WWPV doesn't come out of 
the S.A. budget, the station will have increased 
operating costs and will also have to pay for a 
professional program director to run the station. 
The increase in power is “a big expense” for WWPV, 
which is why it received the full amount, Abell said. 

The Social Awareness Committee was allocated 
its full request, Abell said, because “people felt it 
(the request) was so low that it really needed every 


penny.” The fact that everything the Social Aware- 


ness Committee sponsors is free and open to the 
public also had some weight in the decision, he 
said. 
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An area of controversy has been the S.A. funding 
of the drama club, which technically is an aca- 
demic club and should receive its funding from the 


1982-83 Allocation 


% of 

Organization Request Allocation Avail. 
Social Committee 17,527. 14,877. 19.5% 
Defender 19,200. 18,200. 23.9 
WWPV 20,593.30 20,593.30 27.0 
Executive Board 6,750. 6,300. 8.3 
Drama Club 2,515.95 1,415.95 1.9 
Outing Club 3,000. 1,953.75 2.6 
Social Awareness 1,000. 1,000. 1.3 
Hilltop 6,481. 3,781. 5.0 
Programming Board 3,500. 3,000. 3.9 
Film series 6,239. 5,039. 6 





86,806.25 76,160. 100 % 





academic budget. Egan said the committee gave 
the club enough money for its productions, but 
advised members to “look elseswhere for their 
money,” because the S.A. shouldn't be subsidizing 
senior seminars. The drama club accepted their 
allocation, Abell said, because members “thought 
they weren't going to get anything.” 

Egan said he would like to lobby to get more 
money for the academic budget, so the drama 
club, law club and others would get adequate 
funding. Presently, the academic budget is com- 
prised of about $1.50 from every student's tuition. 
Egan said he would like to see that figure raised to 
about $5. 

The Hilltop, which is automatically allocated 
$16,840 for its basic costs received only $3,781 
because the committee “felt that other organiza- 
tions needed the money,” Egan said. Money that 
would have gone for extra and colored pages was 
cut, he said, because the committee thought the 
present format of the yearbook was adequate. 

The Social Committee had a significant amount 
cut from its request. Chairman Chuck Kelley 
complained that while the Finance Committee cut 
money that wouldn't be needed because of the 
new party policy it neglected to consider revenue 
that will be lost from not selling beer. 

Egan said he felt the Executive Board “stuck’ 
up for the social committee,” because the Finance 
Committee wanted to allocate less. 





Ed Matthews answers the band’s call for singers with 


at the Harvest Festival last Saturday. 
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ROTC offers financial, 


by Karen T. DeLorenzo 


Features Editor 


Money is the primary benefit of the 
Air Force ROTC. 

Although there are military obligations 
involved in ROTC membership, there are 
also advantages such as living on an air 
force base, financial benefits and what 


Capt. Michael Wetherell said are “miscel- 


laneous benefits.” 

The ROTC Leadership Laboratory on 
Oct. 18 consisted of Wetherell’s lecture 
on ROTC advantages and a discussion 


with Steven Hunnicut and Donald Eikhoff, 


chief master sergeants from Plattsburgh 
State College. 
Wetherell told first. and second-year 


students from St. Michael’s, the Univer- 


sity of Vermont and Champlain College 
that scholarships and salary are two reasons 
why students join ROTC. 

If a student can't afford college, ROTC 
pays the student’s tuition, book and lab 
fees. 

When ROTC members graduate from 


college, Wetherell said; they are second 
lieutenants. Their base pay is‘$15,000 a 
year with an automatic yearly raise for the 
next four years. 

After four years, most ROTC students 


have finished their military obligations. 


But if they choose to remain in the Air 


‘Force, they may earn a larger salary and 


will be promoted to captain. 

Wetherell said, “The psychological 
aspects of this are that the raises come 
fast and furious. Because of this you will 
probably want to stay in!” 


If ROTC members choose to remain © 


in active duty after their military obliga- 
tions are completed, they get continued 
benefits. While living on a base, they have 
access to a pool, golf course, officers club 
and woodworking shop. Also base law- 
yers may give them free legal advice. 

“And,” Wetherell said, “if you stay in 
the Air Force, you never finish your col- 
lege education.” The government will pay 
up to 75 percent of your tuition if you 
want to get a master’s degree. 

Or, if the Air Force wants members to 
earn a degree in a specialized field, their 


residential benefits 


education will be completely paid for. They 
also remain on salary. 

Wetherell said another advantage of 
ROTC is that, “You get an awful lot of 
opportunity to travel.” Ellen Feyler, a St. 
Michael’s student, discovered how inex- 
pensive it is to travel as a ROTC cadet. In 
August, she went on a 15-day trip to 
California. Air fare was free. And “more 
often than not,” she was able to stay on 
marine bases for $1 a night, she said. 
Naval bases cost her $4 a night. 

Why do ROTC members get all these 
benefits? Eikhoff said it’s because second 
lieutenants “need to know the ins and 
outs of whatever function they're manag- 
ing. 
ROTC members sign a contract at the 
start of their second year in college. Feyler 
said the contract means, “Yes, I will go 
into the Air Force when I graduate.” This 
contract obligates pilots to six years in 
the service, navigators to five years and all 
others to four. 

When ROTC members graduate, Eik- 
hoff said, they will be “expected to main- 
tain the responsibility” of other Air Force 


members, some of whom have served in 
the force longer than they have. 


Hunnicutt and Eikhoff agreed that this — 


responsibility may be handled using the 
two most important traits found in an 
officer: loyalty and integrity 

Hunnicut said, “Ninety-nine percent 
of the time new second lieutenants want 
to learn.” To aid themselves in learning, 
Eikhoff said, they should never “compro- 


-mise their integrity” 


Integrity is a main quality second lieu- 
tenants use to deal with responsibilities 
not directly related to their jobs as squadron 
commanders. A second lieutenant. may 
be in charge of a Christmas party squadron 
equipment or a special mass. 

If second lieutenants maintain their 
systems of values, they will be better able 
to handle problems that arise as a result - 
of these other responsibilities. 

ROTC members must be dedicated. 
They wouldn't sign a contract if they weren't 
They wouldn't shoulder such responsibil- 
ities if they weren't. As Eikhoff said, “I 
don't think you do this for just a-scholar- 
ship.” 


ISP undergoes change, gains recognition — 


By Diane Lehan 


Staff Reporter 
This year is an “historical moment 


for the International Student Program, 
according to the ISP assistant dean of 
students. x 

Richard Gamache said the General 


” 


Assembly’s recent approval of a new Inter- 


national Student Affairs Committee was 
the beginning of change for the 28-year-old 
program. An amendment to the Student 
Association Constitution to be voted on 


by students would allow the S.A. presi- 


dent to appoint someone to chair the 
new cabinet position, he said. 


Though that person is usually ap- 


Healthful Hints 


Cause of mono 
still a mystery 


by Kathy Guare 


: Staff Reporter 
What is mono? 


Because of its prevalence among students, you may think this 
is a silly question to ask. Well, it’s not. Infectious mononucleosis is 
somewhat of a mystery to everyone, including doctors. 

A virus called the Ebstein-Barr Virus has been found in some 


pointed through the Personnel and Nom- 
inations Committee, Gamache considered 
this a special case. The person would be 
representing four or five ISP programs 
and five or six different cultures, Gamache 
noted. “Some people are sensitive to other 
cultures, but others do not have the time 
or interest to get involved in ISP.” 
Gamache said he has been working 
on obtaining five representative positions 
in the G.A. for international students liv- 
ing off-campus, five G.A. positions could 
represent the 164 internatoinal students. 
The positions would be elected according 
to languages which include Spanish, 
French, Arabic and the Oriental languages 
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There would also be a senator-at-large, 
he said. 

Gamache said he proposed these ideas 
last spring to former S.A. President Greg 
Kaknes. Kaknes was very enthusiastic, he 
said. Gamache has found students much 
“more receptive” this year to the interna- 
tional student population and said he 
was “real pleased” with the response in 
the G.A. Gamache noted that S.A. Presi- 
dent John Egan is also eager to carry on 
last year’s proposals. 

Egan said that improving the ISP was 
one of the goals he and Kaknes had set 
forth for this year. Egan said the program 
was very important and the changes were 


AT 


“something needed.” 


MichaelBeaudeta business major who 3 


has been working as a public relations 


person for ISP, said many American stu- — 


dents were unaware of the program’s ob- 
jectives. The new changes could help in- 
tegrate the international students in the 
American population, he said. — 
Gamache noted that the greater 
emphasis on ISP was “right in line” with 
the mission and goals of St. Michael's. 
The college helps the graduates become. 


“aware of the world” around them. Taking - 


advantage of what the different cultures 
have to offer could foster that awareness, 
he stressed. nie - ee 
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cases of mono, but it has not been proven definitely to be the 
cause of the disease. Since doctors don’t know what causes it, 
they can’t be sure of how it is transmitted from one person to 
another It is believed to be passed to other people by saliva and 
perhaps other means. 

What are the symptoms of mono? 

A few common symptoms are sore throat, fatigue and a 


tendency to perspire more, especially at night. A feeling of depres- 


sion and enlarged lymph nodes are also common. The question 
that naturally follows is; what are lymph nodes? In the neck, an 
enlargement of the lymph nodes is known more commonly as 
“swollen glands.” They are also located in the groin and under 
the arms. A few other symptoms of mono are fever, an enlarged 
spleen or liver and a rash. If you are tested for mono because of 
these symptoms and the results are negative, a second test may 
be necessary if the symptoms persist. 

What is the treatment for mono? 

Treatment is given to relieve your symptoms and penicillin 


may be prescribed if the disease is complicated by “strep throat.” 


But actually you will recover from mono on your own, without the 
help of any drugs. Rest is the best medicine. 

How long will I have mono? 

Many people who get mono don't have to stay in bed if the 
disease is mild. Some of those who do are up and around in a 
week. Because the recuperative process involves regaining of 
strength and energy most people are somewhat tired for one to 
four weeks. 

Can I get mono from kissing? 

Infectious mononucleosis has the reputation of being a “kissing 
disease” but this is not entirely accurate. A person with active 
symptoms may pass on the disease as a small amount of the virus 
may be in the saliva, but this is not always the case. 

May I drink alcohol while I have mono? 

No, The liver becomes slightly inflamed when you have mono 


and metabolizes alcohol. Therefore Health Services’ recom- 
mends not drinking alcohol three weeks after the illness begins. 



















American Tae Kwon Do Center 
- Martial Arts can be used to peel away stress. 
¢ Increase your ability to deal with any situation. 
+ Create bodies that are sleek, firm & graceful. 
¢ Develop minds that are sharp, clear & peaceful. 
- Help control habits such as smoking, overeating & alcohol. 
- Help prevent diseases like high blood pressure, arthritis. 
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Naramore election poll reaps co 


by Kathy Guare 
Staff Reporter 


As candidates for various gov- 
ernment offices levied criticisms 
at each other’s policies in the 
final days before the election, 
Vincent Naramore was complet- 
ing a poll that’s sure to attract a 
little criticism of its own. 


Naramore, a mathematics 


professor at St. Michael's, is re- 
sponsible for the longest-running, 
non-partisan poll of voter sen- 


timent in Vermont. The poll is 
taken every two years, just before 
the primaries and again before 
the general elections. It seldom 
escapes controversy. 

Naramore began his polling 


Concerned walkers 
rally against hunger 


by Gerry Gray 
- Staff Reporter — 


A crowd of between 500 and 
1,000 people gathered at Ross 
Sport,Center on Oct. 16 to par- 
ticipate in a Crop Walk to fight 
world hunger. 

The event was sponsored by 
churches of every denomination 
throughout Chittenden County, 
as well as a number of schools 
and other civic organizations. 

According to Joseph Kroger, 
the chairman of the recruitment 
committee, the purpose of the 
walkathon was threefold: to raise 
consciousness on the problems 
of world hunger, to express soli- 
darity with people who must travel 
far for food and drink and to 
raise funds in order 'to help those 


people. . 


ACROSS 
1 Newspapers, 
collectively - 
6 Bards 
11 Spin. 
‘B12 In one’s 
-dotage 
14 Three-toed 
‘er sioth 
15 Soaks 
17 Sketch 
18 Writing fluid 
20 Apportions 
23 Organ of 
_ sight 
24 Mix 
26 Weird 
28 Teutonic 
f deity 
29 Bar legally - 
31 Shreds 
33 Arabian 
chieftain 
35 Shut 
36 Hopeless- 
ness 
39 Twirls 
42 — Cid 
43 Long nose 
45 Kind of 
cheese 
46 Cover 
48 Aquatic 
mammal 
‘50 Greek letter 
51 Land 
measure 
53 Pintail duck 
55 Digraph 
56 Gives up 
59 Part of PTA 
61 Small shoots 
62 Handle 


hearing 
4 Stalk 
5 Mediter- 


6 Postscript: 
Abbr. 
7 Faroe 
whirlwind 
8 Goal 
9 Weary 
10 Killer 
11 Lift 
13 Pitchers 
16 Let it stand 
19 Windy day 
toys 
21 Time periods 
22 Locations 
25 Frolics 
27 Public store- 
house 
30 Musical 
instrument 
32 Slur over 
34 Disturbance 
36 Postpone 


ay 


DOWN 


1 Tips 
2 NFL position 
3 Organ of 
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At 10 a.m. the crowd began 
its 10-mile walk to Battery Park, 
over to St. Anthony’s Church and 
then back to St. Michael’s. Most 
of the people were done by 2 
p.m. The walkers raised about 
$15,000. Seventy-five percent of 
the money is going overseas 
through Church World Service. 
The rest will be donated to fhe 
Burlington Food Shelf. 

Sixty college students entered 
the walkathon. Chris Weber, who 
helped organize the St. Michael’s 
walkers called the Crop Walk 
“something solid and definite you 
could do to help the needy. “At 
times, he said, “it’s so easy to get 
a card punched and have three 
square meals a day This was one 
way to help those people who 
can’t get even one square meal a 


CROSS 
WORD | 
PUZZLE 
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PRESS SERVICE 


37 Draw out Wallach 
38 Wheel tracks 54 Before 

40 Swimming 57 Small 

41 Shrewd meas. 

44 Lure 58 Abbr. ona 
47 Traced ship 

49 Hind part 60 Babylonian 
52 Actor : 
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in Salisbury, Vt. in 1964. He con- 
sidered it a pacesetter town be- 
cause, since 1890, “the way its 
people voted seemed to reflect 
pretty accurately the way the state 
went.” 

For 10 years, Naramore has 
gone door-to-door to roughly 650 
residents to find out their voting 
sentiments if the election were 
held that day 

Trouble began in 1970—“a 
bad year,” according to Naramore. 
The contest for governor between 
Dean Davis and Leo O’Brien was 
“a volatile election,’ Naramore 
said. His poll showed the results 
were too close to call. But O’Brien 
actually defeated Davis by a large 
margin. Salisbury remained the 
pacesetting town, even though it 
gave a large margin of votes to 
Davis. 

Naramore’s explanation for 
the discrepancy was that “peo- 
ple changed their minds,” from 
the time of the last poll. 

Salisbury continued to be the 
poll town for four more years 
before controversy was stirred 
up again by a stampede of can- 
didates, all trying to influence the 
state's vote by campaigning in 
the town. One candidate, Nar- 
amore said, went so far as to 
send two aides to work in the 

town during the maple sugar 
season to become acquainted 
with the people. Later, the can- 
didate gave each resident a little 
tree with a message attached 
saying his “roots” were in Salis- 
bury It was at this point, Naramore 
said that he discontinued the poll. 

In 1974, Naramore began 
conducting a statewide poll with 
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his organizatin, Naramore Polls 
and Surveys, which he continues 
today. Although he has done 
surveys for educational televis- 
ion an aircraft company, most 
of his work has been‘for Vermont 
Radio Inc. These polls have been 
criticized by many in the media 
and social science communities. 
Naramore’s procedure is a 
“telephone poll,” in which a 
random sample of 400 voters 
are called. They are the percen- 
tage chosen from each of the 
eight telephone districts in Ver- 
mont. The Burlington-Middlebury 
district contains 28.5 percent of 
the state's voters, therefore, that 
amount of the Naramore poll is 
taken from this district. 
Columnist Hamilton Davis of 
the Barre-Montpelier Times Argus 
criticized the poll calling it, “the 
crudest kind of political indica- 
tor available at the moment.” 
Davis also chastized Naramore 
for an “undercount of democratic 
voters” which he said could come 


from phoning in the daytime. 


Naramore responded: “I polled 
from 6:30 to 9:30 in the evening.” 


A critic of Naramore’s work, 


Garrison Nelson, political science 


professor at the University of Ver- 


mont, complained that Naramore 
will not share his technique with 
other professors at UVM. “We 
don’t know his methods,” Nelson 
said. Professor Naramore’s poll 
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ntroversy 


hasn't received the kind of pro- 
fessional scrutiny it should re- 
ceive.” He said Naramore has 
been invited to UVM several times 
to share his views, but has declined 
the invitations. 

Nelson maintained the poll 
“doesn't have a good batting aver- 
age.” He said many of the con- 
tests have been predicted incor- 
rectly As to Naramore’s assertion 
that his poll doesn't try to predict 
any outcome, just show the voter 
sentiment at that time, Nelson 
said. “Professor Naramore would 
like to have it both ways. When 
his poll is right, he says he pre- 
dictedcorrectly.” 

Naramore insisted his poll has 
gained credibility. He cited re- 
quests for its publication from 
CBS and The New York Times 
as proof. Nelson said the requests 
are due to a lack of any other 
poll in the state. “It’s the only 
show in town,” he said. 

Although Naramore is a demo- 
crat, he said no one has cause to 
question this as an influence over 
his poll. “I have a professional 
reputation at stake,” he said. His 
main interest is to make sure the 
“poll is accurate. You'd only be 
kidding yourself if you let your 
politics interfere with your work. 
It would be a pretty poor doctor 
who was a strong republican and 
did a poor job if her were operat- 
ing on a democrat.” 
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Party plight 


The days of open parties with kegs galore are over In their place 
have landed the catered, $1.25-a-drink affair. The repercussions of 
the change will go on for months. 

The economy of campus organizations will be drastically affected 
by the new policy The major source of revenue for houses, classes 
and clubs has been to hire a band, buy some kegs, charge $3.00 for 
all you can drink and usually turn a pretty fair profit. 

Fund raising will now require an enormous amount of creativity 
and innovation. Students will have to find low-risk ways to entertain 
the campus in order to make money It’s not impossible. The recent 
Pie-in-the-Face: for the Day Care Center netted over $200 with a 
minimal amount of effort and overhead. 

Another problem is that students partying could become detached 
from the college, as they head downtown because of a lack of 
activities. Not only is it dangerous to hitch downtown, but it’s 
disillusioning to students who'd rather spend their Saturday night 
with a small group of friends, than in a cramped bar full of strangers. 

In this situation, the Rathskeller shouldn't be overlooked. On a 
cold, snowy night one will find friends, inexpensive prices and a 
cheery atmosphere. Proposals to show movies and expand the 
Rathskeller should be heeded to lure students from attractive Bur- 
lington. 

Even though parties won't be the money-makers of the past, 
groups should still be encouraged to sponsor them. The policies 
may seem difficult at first, but a fall off a building may be more so. 


Vour loca 
Bar | 


Letters 


EM 
Bad Side 


To the editor: 

A copy of the Oct. 6 issue of 
The Defender has been sent to 
me at last! 

Until now, I’ve only been able 
to learn about my situation at 
the Burlington Free Press through 
recycled rumors printed in the 
Vanguard Press. Finally lam able 
to read the original distortions in 
Richard Raquier’s column. 

Unfortunately the bad side 
of the moon also reflects the bad 
side of journalism. A cardinal rule 
of responsible reporting is: Con- 
tact the person about whom you 
are writing, particularly on issues 
that are controversial and, per- 
haps, compromising to that indi- 
vidual. 

Raquier never bothered to call 
me for confirmation or denial on 

~ the gossip he had apparently 
heard about my status at the Free 
Press. Accordingly he jumbled 
together three separate issues into 
one big, inaccurate insinuation. 
This seems to be a great dis- 


Lecture series 


Beginning tomorrow evening, the students of St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, as well as the general public, will be given the opportunity to 
gain a comprehensive understanding of the current situation in the 
Middle East. 

In the first of a three-part lecture series, facts on the historical 
background of the Arab-Israeli conflict will be reviewed by Francis 
Nicosia of the college’s history department. Parts two and three will 
be the Palestinian view and the Israeli view, respectively 

Students choosing to ignore this offering by the lecture series will 
be making a serious error. The foreign policy of the United States is 
entangled in the Seiad Middle East conflict due to our long held 
ties with Israel. 

The events of the past months have led some to question the 
validity of these ties, based on what has been reported in the media. 
Others, however, will blindly accept whatever policy proposal is put 
forth by the present administration based on the age old “You can't 
believe everything you read in the press.” 


This time you don't have to. Go to the series. Listen, learn and 
evaluate the situation yourself. Don’t miss this rare opportunity. 


The Defender 
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To the editor: 

There appears to be a lack of 
clarity concerning the reporting 
of our men’s and women’s cross 
country running teams. The spec- 
ific area to which I refer is the fact 
that in recent articles, praise has 
been given to the efforts of onlya 


Circulation Manager 
few individuals, when in reality, 


William J. Hodson 
Faculty Adviser 
R. A. Raquier 


The Defender is an independent periodical published by the SMC Student Publishing 
Association. It is typeset by Vanguard Type and Design in Burlington, Vt. proofread and 
layed out by St. Michael's College students, and printed by B.D. Press of Georgia, Vt. 
every week of the college year with the exception of official college holidays and exami- 
nation periods. 

The deadline for letters to the editor and all other copy is 6 p.m. Thursday. Letters to 
the editor and all other copy must be typed and double-spaced. All letters must be 
signed. Campus or off-campus address and telephone number must accompany each 
letter. 

The editor reserves the right to editor omit any letter for the sake of space or clarity. 
While all letters cannot be published, the editor will make an effort to publish those 
reflecting a-diversity of opinion. 

The opinions expressed in this publication are not necessarily those of the St. Michael's 
College faculty and administration. 

The advertising deadline is 6 p.m. Thursday. 
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virtually every person has worked 
hard and has given much in his 


or her desire to have two power- 


ful cross country teams at St. 
Michael’s. 

The writer of these articles 
has seemingly little conception 
of the fact that a team effort is 
required for a school to compete 
in a cross country race. Such a 
competition can hardly be treated 
as if it were the 100-yard dash; 
whether or not one person wins 
a race does not mean that the 
team is victorious in a meet. 


The era of one or two partic- © 


ipants being responsible for the 
success or failure of a St. Michael’s 
cross country team by virtue of 
their performances has ended. 
Some of our most dedicated 
runners are never mentioned, yet 
they work as hard as those who 
score. ~ 

These people also run for the 
satisfaction of competition, yet 
never receive the recognition they 
deserve. No competitor sits on 
the bench in a cross country race; 
every person is expected to race 
to the best of his or her ability 

The success of two teams with 
a combined record of 13-8 and 
with the best individual team 


‘records in recent years (men:10-3, 


women: 3-5) has been the suc- 
cess of team effort and team 
desire. 

lam aware of the lack of sports 
reporters on The Defender’s staff, 
and of their diligence in trying to 
bring the best sports coverage 
possible to the college’s commiu- 
nity. However, the reporting of 
cross country running doesn’t 
demand an extensive effort to 
merely mention all of those who 
ran, whether in an article or in 
the scoreboard section. 

Surely more space can be 
given to acknowledge those who 
represent St. Michael's in this way 
rather than by using almost 40 


Get Involved 


Viewpoints 












percent of the last three pages, 

presumably reserved for sports 

coverage, for advertisements. 
John Fournier 


Thank you 


To the editor: 
It was great to see residents 
of north campus pull together © 
and make the Harvest Festival a 
happy occasion for t 
attended. A special thanks to” 
those who donated their time 
and talents; without them the — 
Harvest Festival wouldn’t have. 
been possible. Also, a thank you 
to the people who were hum-- 
bled by the Day Care Center 
fundraising. 


Steve Brunette 


Grace Carney 

Anne Clock © 

Lou DiMasi — 

Penny Hutchings — 
Jimmy LaMorticelli | 


Corrections 


In last week’s article on stu- — 
dent teaching, Mike Mandel was 
identified as an education major. 
He is an English major. 





Kristine Ahern is aie 
student teaching at Winooski 
Elementary school, not Cham- 
berlain school, as mentioned in 
the student teaching article. 





We apologize to John Engels 
Jr. for the layout error on his 
Coleman Barks story 


The Defender is accepting applications for copy 
editor. Responsibilities include: attending weekly 


staff meetings and layout, editing copy and writing 
headlines. For more information contact The Defender, 
x2421, Alliot 210. 
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by Michael Knott 


Managing Editor 


It’s no easy task, training 70 
musicians to play with near 
perfection the music a composer 
had in his mind a century earlier. 

But, as with any conductor, 
that was exactly the task of Efrain 
Guigui, music director of the Ver- 
mont Symphony Orchestra. 

The orchestra members were 
sitting on the stage of the Flynn 
Theater Saturday, Oct. 16, at 3 
p.m. They had an arduous re- 
hearsal in front of them: two and 
a half hours to course through 


three symphonic works and play 


them to the satisfaction of the 


2 conductor. 


Guigui was roaming around 
the floor of the theater. Perhaps 


_ it was pre-performance nerves. 
_ Hewasless concerned about the 
_ orchestra than with the mainte- 


nance of the theater. 

“Excuse me,” he said to the 
woman in charge of physical 
arrangements, “can't we do some- 


thing about the cups under the 


seats? After the last concert they 
had a Mass in here and there 
were empty soda cups all over.” 
The woman nodded that the 
_ problem would be taken care of 
and Guigui ascended the stage 
“Stes. y- 
The musicians grew silent and 
picked up their instruments. “Can 
tune?” ane conductor said. 






came ne sullen tone of a single 


oboe. 
Soon every intrument in the 


“theater had joined in, until the 


noise had swelled to a point of 
frenzy In the end, though, ever- 
yone’s ‘A’ matched well enough 
to begin the rehearsal. 

First on the program was a 
_ piano concerto by Camille Saint- 
_ Saens. The soloist, Elizabeth 


Metcalfe, hurried to the piano 
with her music and sat down. 


Metcalfe, a member of The 
University of Vermont's music staff, 
was no amateur when it came to 
performing with orchestras. She 
made her debut when she was. 
12 with the Toronto Symphony. 

The rehearsal with Metcalfe 
‘was the smoothest of the three. 


Ss plage ve 
> ha» ‘: 


Since a piano concerto is de- 
signed to feature the technique 
of the soloist, it was Guigui’s job 
to be sure the orchestra accom- 
panied her appropriately in the 
intricate keyboard progressions 
Saint-Saens had written. 

Metcalfe breezed through the 
three-movement concerto with 
no difficulty but the rehearsal was 
not without problems. 

A sound man interrupted 
Guigui as he was about to raise 
his arms to begin a section. 

“Do you want to put the lid 
on the piano? We can hardly hear 
it over the orchestra out there.” 
The lid would reflect the sound 
into the audience and prevent 
the orchestra from drowning out 
the piano. 


“I can't believe it!” the con- 
ductor shouted. From his per- 


spective the piano was the loudest 
of all. He was right in front of it. 

The orchestra, too, was not 
without flaws. Some members 
were missing, and Guigui had to 
exhort the musicians not to “try 
to make up for whoever’s not 
here.” 

When the violins had to play 
short, quick strokes and Guigui 
was not satisfied with them, he 


shouted.above the music, “Stac- 


cato,-staccato, staccato!” : 
But the spotlight was on Met- 
calfe, and the orchestra knew it. 


-When the concerto ended ina 


vigorous race up and.down the 
keyboard, the musicians respond- 


ed with shouts of “Bravo!” stamp- 
ing their feet on the wooden floor. - 


The next two pieces would 
be more difficult. Maurice Ravel’s 


Le “Tombeau de Couperin” con- 


tained an important oboe solo 
that would need repeated efforts 
before it satisfied the conductor. 


Eventually though, the orches- 
tra would stamp its collective feet . 
again in recognition of the obo: 


ist’s tones. “Excellent,” Guigui 
said, after he had toiled to pull 
every note out of the instrument. 


The musicians took a five- 
minute break before they reas- 
sembled to rehearse the orches- 
tra’s main feature of the evening, 


Tchaikovsky's Symphony No. 5. 

It has become one of the 
most-performed symphonies of 
all. The expressive romanticism 
that typifies the era in which it 


was written has made it an often- 








used theme for movies. 
In one recording of the work, 
the record jacket, probably in an 
effort to make greater sales, la- 
beled the symphony “lilting mu- 
sic for a romantic evening.” 
Whether the symphony is 
“lilting” is debatable, but Guigui 
spent the last hours of dress 


final note rang out from dress 
rehearsal, the orchestra again was 
seated on the stage, this time in 
formal black attire. The crowd 
was filling in to sit down and peo- 
ple were murmuring about the 
program and what they especially 
wanted to hear. 

The woman in row “S” was 
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Symphony visit provides cultural switch 


Gilligan would later call the 
E-minor Tchaikovsky symphony 
“morbid” and “funerary,” evena 
little “drawn out.” 

Then why go to a symphony? 
Hayden said she liked to imag- 
ine a story that the music's chang- 
ing moods create. 

It's not as far-fetched as you 





{Conductor Efrain Guigui guides the Vermont Symphony Orchestra through its dress 


rehearsal. 


rehearsal making sure the work 


was performed exactly as he 


interpreted it. 

Getting toward the end of the 
rehearsal, some musicians grew 
fidgity During a rest in the violin 
section, one man pulled out a 
handkerchief and blew his nose 
while the rest of the orchestra 
was still playing. Another had left 


the stage during a‘break and, 


taking too long, had to sneak 


back to his seat without attract- 


ing the conductor’s attention. 


In the middle of one section, 
Guigui shouted, “Crescendo, cre- 


scendo” to bring up the volume 


of the strings. Giving verbal in- 


structions to the orchestra was a 
luxury he could not enjoy in the 
performance. 


Frequently checking the time, 
Guigui began to realize that de- 
tailed coaching was now impos- 


sible. “Don’t rush the eighth 
notes,” he said. “Please; be ready 
tonight. Don't play so fast.” 

A short two hours after the 





( photo by Chris Burtis) 


explaining to her companion the 
difference between a symphony 
orchestra and a philharmonic. 
“In a symphony you have 
about 30 fewer instruments,” she 


said. “You're missing all the per- 


cussion. Remember how it was 
at Kennedy Center?” ‘ 
Gretchen Hayden and Steve 
Gilligan, two St. Michael’s stu- 
dents, were trying to put a finger 
on the difference between a major 


and minor key Technical expla- 


nations involving the shift in chord 
structure were ineffectual, and it 
was finally decided that anything 
in a minor key sounded like a 


/norror movie. 


(photo by Michael Knott) 


might think. Some may recall a 
television special a few years ago 
in which Saint-Saens’ “Carnival 
of the Animals” was set to ani- 
mation. The program featured 
Daffy Duck and Bugs Bunny as 
the virtuoso pianists. 

Gilligan said he wanted the 
change of pace from the “more 
conventional” scene. “It’s good 
to get a taste of something else—a 
little culture,” he said. 

_ Metcalfe’s technique on the 
piano was “amazing,” Gilligan 
added. The audience echoed that 
sentiment by standing to applaud 
her. She and the rest of the 
orchestra had done their job. 


Ensemble practices 
varied repertoire 


By Dina Sofis 


The art of dance, like music, 


athletics and drama, is becom- 


ing an important part of the-eol- 
lege’s community. 


The Dance Ensemble, di- 


rected by Darienne Oaks, is in its 
second year. The group, com 
prised of 13 women, practices 
every Tuesday and Thursday from 
4 to 6 p.m. in the recital hall. 
They perform jazz, classical and 
story dance. Although it is, too 
late to join -he ensemble, Oaks 
said people are welcome to come 
and watch them rehearse on 
Thursdays. 

Oaks, a cooperating artist at 
St. Michael’s, described the en- 
semble as “an outstanding group 
of dancers.” She said she started 
the group because it would give 
students on campus,whether 
they had danced before or not, 
the chance to perform. Perform- 
ing is a “positive experience,” 
she said. 

Kathryn Markey, rehearsal 
assistant, said each individual in 
the group has a special job. These 


jobs include stage manager, cos- 
tume designer, public relations 
director and sound coordinator. 
Markey said the ensemble “gives 
dancers a chance to perform and 
also a chance to choreograph.” 
In the upcoming performances, 
works by Oaks and by the stu- 
dent dancers will be presented. 
Markey described Oaks as “a 
wonderful and clever teacher” 
who “works so hard to put dance 
on campus.” 

The ensemble has its first 
campus performance on Dec. 5 
at 1:30 p.m. in the recital hall. 

It will be an informal presen- 
tation. A benefit is planned to 
raise money for the ensemble in 
February. Several professional 
dance companies from the sur- 
rounding area will perform with 
the Dance Ensemble. Another 
production will be presented in 
the spring during Parents’ Week- 
end. 

Oaks teaches ballet, jazz and 
energetics classes in addition to 
the Dance Ensemble. Short cycles 
of energetics classes will run 
through the fall semester. 
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New resident director trains, supervise | 


by Rebecca Dunn 


Staff Reporter 


Resident directors are respon- 
sible for the training and super- 


vising of the resident assistant 


staff; the administration of build- 


ings involving everything from 
maintenance to room changes; 
and counseling the students in 
their jurisdiction, said Joseph 
Snee, housing director “An RD’s 


responsibilities are about 30 per- 


cent to the administration, 40 
percent to the resident assistant 
staff and about 30 percent to 
the students,” Snee said. 
Resident Director Bob Kasle 
is a part-time graduate student 


at the University of Vermont 


studying for his master’s in Ad- 


ministrative Science. “Most RDs 
take two or three courses each 
semester Although it’s considered 


an assistantship, it’s really a full- 


time job,” Snee said. 


Originally from Lynn, Mass. 


the 22-year-old Kasle credits his 
early resident director training to 


his mother and father. “My moth- 


er ran her own little residence 
hall and my dad was like a lit— 
tle Mike Samara,” he said. 

He spent his first year at 


Concordia University in Montre- 


al, and then transferred to the 
University of Southern Maine. 
He graduated from USM last 


Effects of acid rain 
uncertain, prof says 


by John Cotter 


News Editor 


The decline in certain types 
of plant growth on Camels Hump 
will be experimentally proven or 
disproven to be linked to acid 


rain, a University of Vermont bot- 


any professor said last week. 
Richard Klein spoke Oct. 20 


to a crowd of approximately 70, 


on the effects of acid rain on the 
growth of flora, specifically located 
on Camel’s Hump. 

Klein said experiments being 
conducted within the next year 


will increase chances to approx- 


imately 70 percent or decrease 


them to 10 percent that a rela- 


tionship exists between the decline 


of the red spruce and moss pop- 


ulations on the mountain and 
the presence of low-Ph rainfall. 


Klein said the current proba- 
bility for a relationship is 30 per- 
cent based:on information gath- 


ered so far. 

Klein diagrammed a simple 
ecosystem and explained that 
any interference with a particular 
component of the system could 
endanger it. 

In order to determine if acid 


rain is harmful, it must be deter- 


mined where it interferes with 
the ecosystem. 

His model contained three 
components: plant growth and 
development, litter (decomposing 
matter) and nutrients entering a 
plant. 


He explained that a field sur- 


vey of the plant life on Camel’s 
Hump was done in the 1960’s. 
Since 1979, the survey has been 
“quantitatively repeated” showing 
“extensive changes in the flora 
of Camel’s Hump.” 

Klein noted that there was 
currently no experimentally prov- 
en data showing acid rain to be 
the cause of the deterioration of 
plant life. “However, at the same 
time, you must remember that 
there is no evidence that proves 


_ there isn’t a cause/effect relation- 


ship,” he said. 
Klein said experiments being 


done on each of the three com- 


ponents of the ecosystem would 
lead to more concrete results. 
“By next year we will be able 


to raise the probability that a rela- 


tionship exists to 70 percent or 
lower it to 10 percent,” he said. 
“Which way will it go? I’m mak- 
ing no bets.” 
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year with a degree in political 
science. 

Kasle had planned either to 
go to law school or work at the 
Boston State House after college, 
but became interested in work- 


z had worked as a resident 
assistant during my junior and 
senior years at USM, and my 
boss asked me to consider work- 
ing as an RD. At first I wasn’t very 
interested, but then I started 


ing as a resident director instead. , applying everywhere —all over the 


a 
Bob Kasle 


Newsbriefs 


Lecture series 


_A three-part lecture series enti- 
tled “The War in Lebanon: Impli- 
cations for the Arab-Israeli Con- 
flict,” will be presented by the St. 
Michael’s College Lecture Series 
beginning tomorrow, at 8 p.m. in 
Bergeron. 

The first part, entitled “His- 
torical Perspectives,” will be con- 
ducted by Francis Nicosia of the 
history department. 

Part two, “The Palestinian 
View,” will take place Nov. 10 at 8 





_p.m. in Herrouet Theatre. Speak- 


ing will be Hasan Abdul Rahman, 
director of the Palestine Informa- 
tion Office (PLO) located in Wash- 
ington D.C. 

Part three, entitled “The Israeli 
View,” will be held in the recital 
hall of McCarthy Arts Center on 
Nov. 16 at 8 p.m. Yuval Metser, 
the Boston based Israeli Consul- 
General, will be the speaker. 

The lectures are free and open 
to the public: 


Contest 


A $1,000 grand prize will be 
awarded in the Eighth Annual 
Poetry Competition sponsored 
by World of Poetry, a quarterly 
newsletter for poets. 

Poems of all styles and on 
any subject are eligible to com- 
pete for 100 cash or merchan- 
dise awards, totaling-over $10,000. 

Contest Chairman Joseph 
Mellon said, “We are encourag- 
ing poetic talent of every kind 
and expect our contest to produce 
exciting discoveries.” 

Rules and official entry forms 
are available from the World of 
Poetry 2431 Stockton Blvd., Dept. 
G, Sacramento, Calif. 


Concert 


Jazz musician Pat Metheny 
will perform in Burlington’s Flynn 
Theater on Monday Nov. 15 at8 
p.m. Tickets will go on sale today 
at the Campus Ticket Store, 
Bailey's Music Rooms and the 
Flynn Box Office. The perform- 
ance is being sponsored by the 
Lane Series. Series ticket-holders 
will be issued tickets for the per- 
formance one week prior to the 
concert. Tickets for the concert 
are priced at $11.75, $9.75 and 
$6.75. For more information call 
656-3085. 


country,” Kasle said. 

He said he came to St. Mi- 
chael’s because he believed that 
the administration was truly con- 
cerned about the students. 

Kasle said he likes his job as 
resident director of Joyce and 
Ryan halls, but doesn’t want to do 
it for the rest of his life. 

“| would really like to go into 
higher education, specifically stu- 


dent administration,” Kasle said. 
“| hope to stay here for a couple 
of years, though,” he added. 
Kasle can usually be found 
during the afternoon in the Ross 
Sport Center playing basketball 
with the men from Joyce. This is - 
part of his program to get to know 


the students better. “I consider | 


the job a learning experience, 
and | would like to get to know a 
lot of people here,” Kasle said. 
“I see myself at times as a 
disciplinarian, a counselor, and, 
hopefully, a friend. I’m no better 


’ than any other person here. I’ve 


only had a few more experiences 
and some training,” Kasle said. 


Film derides hopes 
of nuclear survival 


by Sean Conlon 


The belief in an existence after . 


a nuclear war that could even be 
considered to be “human” is a 
mistaken one. This was the theme 


of a film entitled “The Last Epi- 


demic,” shown in Jemery Hall 
last Wednesday night. 
Filmed at a symposium held 


by Physicians for Social Respon- 


sibility in November 1980, the 
movie discussed the medical 
effects of a nuclear confrontation. 
The average nuclear weapon 
today, 70 times more powerful 
than the bombs dropped on 
Japan, is capable of annihilating 
all life and property within a 
one-and-a-half square mile area, 
according to the film. The same 
weapon would kill or injure all 
humans within three square miles. 
The film raised doubts as to 
the possibility of survival in even 
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STUDENT Pee enjoy — 
sieve? TICKETS: the finest 


Bring your student ID to the Flynn 
box office one hour before 
showtime. Students under 18 
without an ID will be sold tickets 
at the discretion of the box 
office personnel. One ticket per 
ID, first come-first served, 
subject to availability. 
Half-price tickets are $12 or $10. 


Two weeks before each perfor- 


a so-called “limited” nuclear war. 
After a one-megaton bomb was 
dropped, an area over half the 
size of New York would have to 
be abandoned for at least a month, 
one speaker said. 

If only 10. percent of the 
world’s stockpile of nuclear arms 
were set off, another physician 
said, the earth’s ozone layer would 
be sufficiently damaged to result 
in blindness .on a global scale 


_ from an increase in ultraviolet 


rays reaching the planet. 

The film was briefly introduced 
by Dan Palmateer, a member of | 
Physicians for Social Responsi- 
bility and student at Albany Med- 
ical College. 

Palmateer, who graduated 
from St. Michael's in 1979, 
stressed that statements n 


the movie were based. i infec r ns 


me 


mation from nt sour 
“pot left-wing extremists ; 


tudents 
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mance, limited quantities of 
tickets will be made available to 
students and children at half 
price—$8 or $6. Group accom- 
modations available. Call 
656-3085 for more information. 


Don't miss out! Call the 
_ box office now, at 


656-3085! ane 


e Murray Perahia 

¢ The Tokyo String 
Quartet 

¢ Trevor Pinnock 
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by R.A. Raquier 





Shocker of the week: WPTZ-TV, Channel 


man,” trying, no doubt, to get the attention of 
Nan Patrick and other women entrepreneurs. 
The ad extols the virtues of TV advertising 


ing. Viewers see a paunchy middle-aged man 


per supplements. The voice-over tells advertisers 
not to let their message be treated that way. The 
| amount charged for a full-page newspaper ad 
can buy as many as 12 TV spots, they are informed. 


ness that TV cannot. Did you ever try to clip a 
coupon from a TV screen? Can you imagine 
yourself carrying a videotaped commercial to 
your local discount department store? You could 
play the tape on one of the store’s video recorders 
as you dashed from aisle to aisle snapping up the 
bargains. 


tising revenue from newspapers to its coffers. It 
should be trying to convince business owners 
that a media mix is the best way to advertise. The 
issue is relevant because the TV station is attempting 
to drain money from a medium that provides 
readers with a healthy dose of information to use 
it in support of a medium that serves up an 
f infectious dose of fluff. 
“Mr. Businessman” also isn’t told that nobody 
The Oct. 18 issue of Newsweek reports results of 


Seventy-five percent of those interviewed said 
they frequently conversed while watching the 


| percent did household chores, 8 percent read 
and 3 percent talked on the phone. And that was 


| sion? The overseer of the survey put it well: “In 


Bad side of the moon (% 





5 on the dial, has been running a house com- 
mercial that addresses itself to “Mr. Business- 


and denigrates the value of newspaper advertis- 


sitting in front of a TV screen discarding newspa- 


What the commercial doesn't say is that news- 
paper advertising can provide a service to busi- 


».Christmas tree after that one went over the air. 
WPTZ-TV shouldn't be trying to divert adver- 


may be paying attention to his TV commercial: 


a 1,600-viewer survey done in Springfield, Ill. 


tube. Forty percent repeatedly left the room, 10 . 


during telecasts, not just commercials. Conclu- 





many homes television serves as little more than 
a talking lamp.” 









Has anyone noticed that none of the local 
TV-network affiliates are running the new late, 
late news programs? CBS's “Nightwatch” and 
NBC’s “Overnight” have been missing from the 
schedule in this area. ABC’s entry “The Last 
Word,” debuted last night, but not on WEZF-TV. 
A source at the station said Channel 22 “would 
not be carrying that show” as expected, since 
“The Last Word” would bump Jim Baker and his 
PTL Club, the inspirational jewel of the airwaves. 
















WCAX-TV has put together a string of blun- 
ders during the past several weeks. The most 
notable one was a reference on the evening news 
program to the killing of Palestinian civilians in 
Lebanon as an “Israeli massacre.” The station’s 
telephone switchboard must have looked like a 











During the 11 p.m. news program, the blooper 
was attributed to a “writing error.” 

Last week the station announced the closing 
of a Vermont manufacturing firm. Later in the. 
same program the announcement was changed 
to 50 layoffs. Good thing the stock market was 
closed. 

But the funniest goof was part of the weather 
segment on the evening program. Stuart Hall 
spent a good deal of time, by TV standards, 
comparing October 1982’s weather with Octo: 
ber 1981’s. Since the month hadn't reached the 
half-way point, the report was rather ludicrous. 
visuals and all. A commercial break followed the 
report and when Hall came back with more from 
the wonderful world of weather the first thing he 
said was, more or less, “Please don't call. We 
know it should have been September.” He redid 
the piece the next night using the right months. 

Who said watching TV is a bore? 

















_ Dorms are safe, Sutton says 


code, he said. 


in the past on both campuses. 


by Susan Canosa 


You may have heard a rumor 


a going around campus that Hamel 


“can goup in flames in four min- 
utes,” or that such and such a 
dorm’ is made out of kindling 
sticks,” or that it is “a firecracker 
looking for a place to explode.” 
Some students have been asking, 


_ “Are we safe in the dorms?” 


- According to Joseph Snee, 
housing director, and Donald 
Sutton, director of safety and 


_ Security, these rumors are false. 


“Even though the dorms are old, 
they all have enough fire equip- 
ment, 
ings have been renovated and 


repaired to meet the building 


LN 


ay = = 
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> Snee said. All the build- 


Sutton said the buildings on 
north campus have fire retardant 
sheetrock and carpeting and have 


insulated roofs. Each of the build- 


ings have fire alarms and smoke 


detectors which give early warn- 


ings to even a hint of fire. 
Linnehan and Founders halls 


have sprinkler systems. Sprinklers 


are not necessary to meet the 
codes. Snee said. 

The buildings are made of 
cement and brick which makes 
them “virtually fireproof,” Sutton 
said. It’s the students who bring 
combustible materials such as 
stereos, popcorn poppers and 


television sets with them to school, 


he said. x 
There have been dorm fires 


AK 


TUESDAY — COLLEGE NIGHT 
30¢ Drafts, 99¢ Tropical Punch 
Nachos & Wings 99¢ 


Entertainment by John Stone 


THURSDAY — LADIES NITE 


1/2 price on well drinks 


HAPPY HOUR 4-7 





Usually Fire and Rescue was able 


to contain the fire to one room, 


with only smoke damage to the 
other rooms in the area, Sutton 
said. 

If there is a fire in one of the 
dorms, the resident assistants 


begin to evacuate the buildings. 


Within minutes, the Fire and 
Rescue squad arrives to finish 
the evacuation, Snee said. Both 
Snee and Sutton agreed the 


rescue squad works as an effi- 
‘ cient team. “We're lucky,” Sutton 


said. “We have a better rescue 
unit than most rural areas.” 
“The most important thing 
to remember, ” Sutton said, “is 
that a building is as safe as its 
occupants want it to be.” 


&N : 


VA 


7-Midnight 


UPSTAIRS AT THE CHAMPLAIN MILL RESTAURANT 
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“Visit our New Store in Essex Jct.” 
159 Pearl Street 
It’s Closer Than You Think ! 





| Critics’s Corner 
Pumpkins unmask 
true personalities 


by Karen T. DeLorenzo 


Features Editor 


People tend to look like their pets. But did you ever notice how 
they look like their pumpkins? 

The seasons of Halloween and Thanksgiving are pumpkin sea- 
sons. Some people go pumpkin-picking. Others buy pumpkins at 
grocery stores, farms, fairs or flea markets. But they don't just go and 
buy a pumpkin. They shop, looking for a pumpkin to suit their 
personality 

Richard Kuklis, a professor at St. Michael’s, said he remembers a 
man who wanted to buy an 80-pound pumpkin from his farm last 
year. The man insisted he buy the pumpkin to impress his girlfriend, 
but it was already sold. 

Not only did that man choose a pumpkin to match his personali- 
ty, but he also seemed to want it as a status symbol. 

A well-dressed, organized man probably will buy the “perfect,” 





traditional pumpkin: orange, ribbed and round. People who are wild 
and spontaneous may want odd-shaped pumpkins. 

I once saw a woman with scars on her face. She was buying a 
pumpkin with blemishes, brown spots and deep ribs. 

When people shop for pumpkins they usually look for certain 
qualities. These qualities will probably conform to the way in which 
people see themselves. 

Some of these qualities are: color, shape, ribbing or lack of 
ribbing, blemishes, cracks, size and type of seeds. 

Pumpkins either have seeds with hulls or without hulls. If people 
plan to carve pumpkins, the seeds are important. Seeds with hulls 
must be roasted before you eat them. Seeds without hulls can be 
dried and eaten. 

Some people hate to make their pumpkins into jack-o-lanterns. 
The alternatives are to leave them plain or paint faces on. You can 
buy a pumpkin with a face already on it. Also, there are kits you can 
purchase which contain cut-outs to use for pumpkin faces. 

Since some towns and cities, especially in Massachusetts, have 
banned trick-or-treating, many people are looking for different ways 
to celebrate Halloween, safely A pumpkin-carving party could be 
fun. Or try a do-it-your-own-way decorating contest using pumpkins 
and any other materials. 

If children want to do this it might be best to buy pumpkins that 
look alike. Children usually want big pumpkins. Kuklis said children 
point to the biggest pumpkin they can find. But, he said, parents 
oy et prices. They usually say, “Don't you like this small one 

etter?” 
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"PERSONALS _ 





Bear, 

The lovely Cocoa 
wishes you her best. 
she wants to know 
when you're going to 
visit again, she’d 
enjoy your company. 


The Montreal Crew 


| 

Dinbereth, 

Hester Prynne wore a letter “A” 

To remind us of her crime, 
But on your door I spy a witch 
Where instead should be “B”! 
What that implies I shall not say 


But rather leave to rhyme 
The Druids 


Did you know that at every half- 
bone dart tournament one of 
its members always wins? 
Also...they only need three 
more dollars for another 1/2 keg. 


CHC. 


Students! 
Don’t wait until the last 
minute to see your adviser— 


Remember, pre-registration is 
Nov. 13. Get ready! 


Dear Lucky, 
Ya know what? I miss skating” 
(I'll pay this time), antipastos, 
Trebiano, pudding pops, and the 
rest. 
How about you? 

My Love Always, 
Hamilton McClure 


Dear Members Ryan First 1980- 
We're on a mission from 

GOD! Time to raise capital. 
We’ve got the bartender, 
waitresses and GO-GO 

dancers ready to get into 
action. What more could we 
want? 


D&D 
J.E.D.: 
Happy Halloween! 
You can be my Arab, 
Boy Scout, or gangster 
anytime! 
Kisses 
‘Kid’ 


PERNAROS _ 


LOCATED IN THE WINOOSKI MARKET PLACE 
Pizza, Subs, Chili, Beer, 
Wine, Homemade Pastries 


REGULAR SIZE BEER ONLY 25¢ 
WITH ANY SUB OR SANDWICH 
WITH THIS COUPON 


655-3517 


Rooms 


The Only 


BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE & 
STATE LIQUOR AGENCY — 


WINOOSKI 


Where You Save By The Case 


On-campus students own pets Calendar 





\ HALLOWEEN 
Costume Party 
Friday, October 29, 9 p.m.-] a.m. 
Catered by Kell & Mahoney’s 
Mixed drinks and 50¢ drafts 
Cash prizes for best costume 
Music by TITAN 
Hot Dogs & Apple Bobbing 
Nominal entrance fee 
Sponsored by the Sophomore class 
and Crown & Sword Society 
See You There! 





FOR SALE 





1980 Mazda GLC Wagon 
5-Speed, AM-FM, Metallic Blue 


. Good snow car asking $3400 


Call evenings 899-4485 





OPPORTUNITIES 


PERFORMERS: 

BE IN THE RIGHT PLACE 
AT THE RIGHT TIME! 
Students win cash, scholar- 
ships, an overseas tour, audi- 
tions by major companies, plus 
much more! Enter A.C.T.S., 
Box 3ACT, Las Cruces, NM 
88003, (505) 646-4413 


Have Something To Say? 


Sell? 
Offer? 


Then Say It With Class! 


We are accepting classified ads in the following 
categories: Personals, Lost & Found, For Sale, 
Services, Opportunities, and Announcements. 


For $1 you can run a 25-word ad; 5¢ foreach 
additional word. DEADLINE is Thursday at 6 p.m. 
For further information contact the Defender, 


Alliot 210, ext. 2421. 





ey 


despite college’s regulations 


by Bill Collins 


“No pets may be kept in res- 
idence halls or brought into any 
building on campus.” This is the 
rule as written in the St. Michael’s 
Student Guide: Responsibilities, 
Rights & Rules. 

Nevertheless, many students 
have pets in dorm rooms or in 
on-campus apartments. 

One student in a dorm, who 
requested anonymity said, “I had 
a cat last year. She didn’t cause 
any trouble. She stayed in our 
room and didn’t bother anybody. 
No one complained.” 

Resident Director Al Flory said, 
“First we tell the individual to get 
rid of the animal. If it turns into a 
recurring problem, we have to 
refer the individual to the dean 
or assistant dean of students.” 

Many students have goldfish 


or other small pets, such as ham- 


sters. Flory said, “Goldfish don't 
lead to any problems. I don’t think 


anyone would bother with that. 


On the other hand, cats and dogs 


lead to unsanitary conditions, just lems.” 


as a hamster might.” 
First floor Joyce Resident As- 
sistant Russell Miller said, “There's 





Jackson and a friend 


a pyramid effect. If someone has 
a living thing, more people will 


want something. First it’s a ham- 


ster, then a cat, then a dog... 
guess the health reasons and 


cleanliness are the main prob- 


Miller said that another 
consideration may be the pref- 
erence of the other residents. 

Many students become at- 
tached to their pets and are 
reluctant to give them up. One 
student said, “If | have to get rid 
of my cat, [ll bring her home at 
Thanksgiving and leave her.” 

A reminder went out last week 
to all preferred housing residents, 
saying that all pets are illegal. 
Sue Skorupski, a resident of 
Sutton apartments, said she thinks 
that pets should be allowed in 
preferred housing with the con- 
sent of all the residents of the 
apartment. 

Resident directors and assis- 
tants are responsible for evicting 
animals from school buildings. 
Most students said if they are 
forced to, they will either bring 
their pets home or give them to. 
friends off campus. 

Al Flory said that last year 
someone in Founders had a 
snake. But, he said, “It’s kind of 


hard to hide a boa constrictor.” 


Bat 2 CARRERA 
SUNGLASSES 
With This Coupon 
Jim Dilloway and Gary King 
DISPENSING OPTICIANS - 
The Optical Center Ltd. 
“107 Church St, Burlington, VT 
864-7 146 658-4683 
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EXPIRES DEC. 31, 1982 











Wednesday, Oct. 27 
11 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. MAS- 
SES, Chapel of St. Michael the 
Archangel. 
Masses each weekday at this 
time. c 


1:30-2:30 p.m. Resume Wit 
ing WORKSHOP, Student Re- 


source Center. - 


9-12 p.m, COFFEE HOUSE, 
Rathskeller. 


Thursday, Oct. 28 
3:30-4:30 p.m. Resume Writ- 
ing WORKSHOP, Student Re- 
source Center. 

6:30-8 p.m. Test Anxiety 
WORKSHOP, Bergeron Educa- 
tion Center. 

7-9 p.m. MBA Night, Ber- 
geron Education Center. 

8p.m.. MUSICAL, “South 
Pacific,’ Flynn Theater, Burling- 
ton. 


, Friday, Oct. 29 
9 p.m.-1 a.m. Halloween 
DANCE, Alliot Hall. 


Saturday, Oct. 30 . 
9a.m.-5 p.m. Fishand Wildlife 


FORUM, Herrouet Theater, free. 
2 p.m. VOLLEYBALL, Frank- ~ 
lin-Pierce and Plattsburgh colleges, P 


home. 


TBA Men’s CROSS COUN. - 
TRY, New England Champion- 5 


ships, away at Boston. 


Sunday, Oct. 31 
Happy. Halloween! 


2 a.m. Standard time begins. 


Set clock back one hour. 
11a.m.and9 p.m. MASSES, 


Chapel of St. Michael the Arch- | 


angel. 
Monday, Nov. 1 
ALL SAINT'S DAY, Chapel of 
St. Michael the Archangel. 


Tuesday, Nov. 2 
Election day 


x 


Oct. 25-Nov 12 
Students meet with advisers 
to discuss and select courses for 


Spring semester. Lge Pin 


v Wennnuaibeb awed ema as 
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HAPPENINGS AT THE ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE 


HA THOKELLER 








THURS. OCT. 28 = “GROUP THERAPY” A Live Band to Benefit 
Save the Children Fund 9 PM-12 AM 


NOW AVAILABLE—OUR FANTASTIC NEW MENU: 











Potato Skins w/Provolone or Sour Cream $1.70 
Fried Zucchini w/Sunshine Sauce $1.50 
Fried Mushrooms $1.50 
Fried Cauliflower S50 
~ Mozzarella Cheese Sticks $1.90 








7 MOVIES IN THE RAT Free Admission 


Mon. Nov. 1st—Slapshot 8:30-10:30 PM 
Thurs. Dec. 2nd—Return of the Pink Panther 8:30-10:30 PM 
In Co-operation w/the Film Series Committee 


HAPPY HOUR: Every Friday 6-8:30 PM 


Live Entertainment 


Happy Hour Specials 





PRIVATE PARTY? MEETING? AGET TOGETHER 
| WITH FRIENDS? 





The Rathskeller is Available for Rental on Saturdays 
For More Information Contact the Student Activities Office 





RATHSKELLER HOURS: 8 PM-1 AM—SMC ID Required 




































by Mike Callaghan 


Sports Editor 

























Yet another interesting request about St. Michael’s sports this 
week. 

This one came from Robert Wells, assistant professor at Frostburg 
State College in Maryland. Wells was doing his doctoral study on 
“Black Athletes in White Colleges Prior to 1920,” and wanted 
information from St. Michael’s on the subject. 

In the course of this effort, Wells had found more than 100 
black athletes who participated in intercollegiate sports during 
the period. His study was dealing with the experiences of these 
men in a “world of white sport.” 

Wells asked for the information earlier this year. The request 
was relayed to the Rev. Henry Nadeau, the college’s archivist. 
After some long, hard (and good) digging, Nadeau turned up 
with the material Wells was searching for. 

From 1907-11, a black man named Julian Miller played for 
fj the St. Michael’s football team. Miller was the captain of the 
varsity team in his final season. 

Miller won the “Senior Gold Medal for Elocution” in his first 
year at the college. Senior, in this case, meant first place rather 
than a specific class. That is all the information on his time at St. 
Michael's which could be found. 

Miller, a resident of Philadelphia, Pa., died on Sept. 4, 1967. 





* * * 


Before the next issue of The Defender hits the streets, the 
men’s basketball team will have played its first game. 

On Nov. 2, St. Michael’s will face McGill University of Canada 
in an exhibition at the Ross Sport Center. Gametime will be 7:30 
































p.m. 

While the meeting is only an exhibition, Coach Steve Antrim is 
anxious to see his team in game conditions for the first time since 
practice began on Oct. 15. 

The matchup against McGill will be tougher than might be 
expected for two reasons. The first is that this game opens 
McGill’s regular season. The second is that the team from the 
north has been practicing since the middle of September. 

McGill, which is “one of the strongest teams in Canada,” 
according to Antrim, will provide a challenge in the pivot for Dave 
MacFarlane. MacFarlane, the Knights’ new 7’ center, will be up 
against the visitors’ 6’10 pivot man. 

Antrim said he expected his squad to be “committed to a fast 
break, physical game this season. We will use a ‘take-it-to-them 
philosophy,” the fourth-year coach said. 

St. Michael’s is “considerably better” at guard, according to 
Antrim. Newcomer Tony Ray will join returnees Bob Millikin and 
Jim McCaffrey in the backcourt. 

Up front, Antrim said he will “have to have a big year from 
Steve Bourke. He will play agianst all the big name players in New 
England.” ‘ 


Jerry Mizerak and Joel May are slated to split time at the other 
forward spot until Marc Streb can return from a knee injury. Streb 
will miss the McGill game, but Antrim said there is a possibility he 
may be ready for some action in the regular-season opener 
against Stonehill on No. 19. 





* * * 




























The women’s squad is also moving toward its first game, also 
against Stonehill on Nov. 19. 

Coach Sue Duprat'said she is extremely anxious to face the 
Wanriors. “It is one of the few times we have played a good team at 
home to open the year,” Duprat said. 

One letterwinner from last year has left the team. Jill Hackett 
“lost her spark,” according to Duprat, and will not be returning. 
“We have lost a lot of experience without her.” 

Some minor physical problems are plaguing the club at the 
moment. Terri O’Neil has been suffering from recurring shin 
problems and Becky Bouchard has had a sore Achilles Tendon. 


. * > 





CLOSING NOTES—Lance Richbourgh was right on with his 
predictions about the major league baseball playoffs. He chose 
the Milwaukee Brewers and St. Louis Cardinals to advance to the 
Series, with the Cards winning everything... 

Some surprises are in store in and around the stands when St. 
Michael's takes to the court of the Ross Sport Center this season....A 
pep band will be led by Mary Horton and Tom Kline. Romping 
around courtside will be a mascot which will probably surprise 
some folks in its appearance.... 

Rumor has it that Brian Quirke does not want to be nomi- 
nated as a future pro football prospect.... However, Quirke wouldn't 
mind being drafted by the Buffalo Sabres of the National Hockey 
League.... 

Where have you gone Steve “Patfinder” Latulippe, Steve 
“Full Boat” Dorsey and Steve “Howdy Dowdy” Dowd, members 
of the 1971 cross country team?... 

Hi, John Engels Jr! How ya doin’? 
Until next week, Good Diggin’ Everybody! 


Soccer ends below .500 


_ by A John Murphy 


Assistant Sports Editor 


The men’s soccer team en- 
tered its last game yesterday on 
the heels of a 4-7 record. First- 
year coach Ben McDivitt de- 
scribed this year as a “see-saw 
season.” 

McDivitt said the team lost to 
schools it shouldn't have, such 
as St. Anselm. He blames this on 
the many intangibles involved with 
soccer. He said that on a given 
day his team could also be un- 
beatable. 

McDivitt said he was “sur- 
prised by the skill level of the 
team as the season progressed.” 
Paul Kenney, Tom Murphy and 
St. Ambroise Azagoh all played 
excellently this season on the front 
line. Azagoh scored three goals 
over the year. Kenney led the 
team in goals with five, while 
missing the first couple of games 
with a leg injury 

Co-captain Kenney was the 
driving force of the offense with 
his constant hustle and hard work. 
He would often frustrate oppo- 
nents defenses to the point where 
they would make mistakes and 
allow the Knights to score. Kenney 
said he is going to miss college 
soccer when he graduates in May 

“Bob Martens was a pleasant 
surprise,” McDivitt said. Martens 
played consistently well as stopper 
allseason. 

Goaltender Rusty Miller had 
a solid season. McDivitt said Miller 
played excellent ball, especially 
after last season’s injury to his 
leg. Miller started every game after 
George Revoir quit early in the 
season. 

Dan Byrnes and Chip Lague 
proved they could play in college 
as they put in fine first seasons. 
The defense was anchored by 
full backs Mike Hatch and Kevin 
Murphy. Hatch got three assists 
on the year and proved he was 
as important to the offense as he 


Knights 
prepare 
to swim 


by Kenneth Van Kampen 


The men’s swim team has 
begun full-time practice for the 


1982-83 season under the direc- 


tion of first-year coach Cary Hall. 


A former high school All- 
American and AIAW All-Ameri- 


can at the University of Alabama 
and the University of Nebraska, 
this is Hall’s first coaching job on 
the college level. She came to St. 


Michael’s by answering a news- 


paper ad soon after moving here 
in July with her husband, a ski 
instructor for the National Guard. 

According to Hall, the team 
is looking good, though it’s too 
early to make predictions. “They're 
improving daily I’ve seen great 
improvement in the last three 
weeks.” 

Jay Lenox, a co-captain along 
with Larry Boisvert, is positive 
about Hall’s coaching and the 
coming season. Their first com- 
petition will be in Albany on 
November 20 for the Great Dane 
Relays. ; 


was to the defense. Murphy con- 
stantly played well in every game. 
The defense was instrumen- 
tal in every game. It allowed teams 
such as Middlebury and Clarkson 
to score only two goals each. 
Hatch said he thought the 
team “fell short of high expec 
tations.” He said McDivitt should 
have had an assistant coach to 
help him. Murphy also stressed 
this problem. Murphy said he 


thought “the main problem was | 


that Ben didn't have any help.” 
Being the only coach forced 
McDivitt to do everything him- 
self. 
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FILOMENA 


$1.00 OFF 


PIZZA 





With This 


Coupon . 


DEADLINE IS 
NOVEMBER 23. 


Men’s Hairstyling 
By Appointment Only 


THE ONION RIVER REVIEW 


IS ACCEPTING ANY 


POETRY, FICTION, ARTWORK 


FOR ITS FALL ISSUE 


GERVAIS ONION RIVER CLIPPERS 


28% Main Street, Winooski 
_ Haircuts $4.50 
Wash/Shampoo/ Dry $8.50 

H 


OURS 

Daily 8:00 AM-5:30 PM 
Tuesday 5:30-8:00 PM Closed Mondays 
685-3373 


Carrying Roffler and Redken products | 


Some players thought this was 
a major problem. Murphy said 
McDivitt didn’t have the time to 
“spread over all the aspects of 
the game, especially goalies.” 
Miller agreed, saying he didn’t 
think he improved as much as 
he did last season. 

McDivitt said he would “pos- 
sibly get an assistant for next 
season.” He said this is one of 
many things that would enhance 
the soccer program here at St. 
Michael’s. McDivitt said he would 
like to revive a junior varsity team 
next year to help players develop 
quicker. 





: G 
SHEA > 5 10300 amon 


CALL ~ 662-101 





P.O. BOX 
2263 
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_ by David Durette 


- To get school recognition 
rights to use the north campus 
gymnasium the rugby team plans 
to go before the General Assem- 

_ bly in the near future, according 
to Michael Maher, captain of the 
squad. 

“With recognition, we would 
also be able to hold fundraising 
activities using the school name,” 
Maher said. 

Last year, the rugby team and 
other club sports were cut from 
the athletic department's budg- 
et. This occurréd when President 
Edward Henry and the Board of 

Trustees approved the findings 
of a task force on athletic and 
physical recreation. 

__ Jerry Flanagan, chairman of 
the task force, said the commit- 
tee was concerned about the 
~ poteptial danger to the students 


s . Intramurals 
<7 
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rd by A. John Murphy 


rie, Assistant Sports Editor 


__ The Rolling Rocks continued 

to dominate off-campus football 
last week as they thrashed The 
Balls 34-0. Martin Leahy starred 
iy eae he: oo any pass 
i his way. However, the 
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's and the Daraates The 
scored 18 second-half points 
es. feo Paicaies 18-16. The 

- dropped the Parasytes to4-1 
“ Ke a gave the Rolling Rocks an 
“undisputed first place. 

_ The Morning B’s also de- 
royed the Boca Chicas 30-0. In 
ther action the Flintstones beat 
hapless Balls 20-8. 

____ In on-campus action Psi bur- 
ied Zeta 38-8 as Rusty Miller and 
_ Tony Ludwig scored two touch- 


eee 
= 


_ downs each. The Spliffs are the 


ae onlyundefeated on-campus team 

__ asthey upped their record to 5-0 
_ with a 14-6 win over Joyce 3rd 
and 4th. Dave Ryan starred for 
the Spliffs. 


9 


in rugby as well as other club 


sports. Lack of conditioning and - 


occasional disorganization were 
major factors. ‘ 

The Rev. Brian Ortale, a team 
member, said, “The rugby being 
played at St. Michael’s was no 
more dangerous than any varsity 
sport currently offered here.” 

After the decision to eliminate 
club sports, an athletic advisory 


committee was formed. In April, 
_ the committee ruled in favor of 


the president’s decision’ to drop 
rugby. Athletic Director Edward 


Markey said this was no reflec- 


tion on the participants. He said 
he would rather see them on the 
field than in the dormitories but 


must support the school’s deci- 


sion that a “danger inherent in 
the sport was present: 

“The danger is caused by the. 
“fact we grow up with a football 
technique of trying to tackle ever- 


In women’s flag football Lamb- 
da edged St. Ed’s and Founders 
Annex with a 2-0 win in the semi- 
final game. Lambda played Muchii’ 
Monday in the finals. Muchii 
received a bye in the semi-finals. 

Intramural soccer saw the Bliz- 
zards and Arabia remain unde- 
feated. The Blizzards beat the 
Boca Chicas 2-1 on goals by Rick 
Madden and Louis Pito. 

Arabia beat the Boca Chicas 


- 4-2 last week in a controversial 
~ game. The Boca Chicas protested 
re ~=—s the game when they discovered 


that four players on Arabia were 
students at The University of Ver- 
mont. 


in awild goal-scoring game, 8-5. 
Volleyball opened its season 
last week. In the men’s league 
the Spliffs and Purtill ended the 
week with 2-0 records. Purtill won 
matches against Zeta and Yo 
Mama's beating both teams by 
scores of two games to none. 

It took three games in each 
match for the Spliffs to defeat Psi 
and Sigma. Tay’s Purtill lost its 
first game against the Bojwoibs by 
forfeit, but won its second match 
against the Morning B’s by for- 
feit. 

In other action Yo Mama's 
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The Stompers defeated Psi 


yone,” Markey said. In rugby only 
the person with the ball should 
be tackled. 

At the time of the decision, 
Markey met with legal adivsers 
who informed him the college 
was technically responsible for 
injuries occurring while a facility 
was in use. 

Maher said rugby was a safer 
risk for the college than many 
intramural sports. He cited flag 
football as a sport of “out-of- 
shape past glories.” The rugby 
team is conditioned and the 
members have received few inju- 
ries this year, Maher said. 

Rugby player Chris Cosentino 
said,“We are not just playing rugby 
We're playing competitively and 
we're winning.” 

Although the team is uncertain 
of its destiny, it continues to 
scrimmage area colleges and 
private groups. 


Rocks roll, B’s come back 


beat the Boca Chicas 2-0, and 


the Bojwoibs beat Leggiero Leagi- 


apra 2-1. 


In women’s action St. Ed’s- 


Founder's Annex split its first two 
games with a win over Omicron 
and a loss to the Faculty-Staff 


team. Sue Duprat and Tina Mar- 


zano starred for the Faculty team. 

Omicron shut out Lambda 
to end its week at 1-1 also. In 
the last game of the week Janet 


Scanlan led her team, Theta- 


Alpha Delta, to a win over Muchii. 


Win $50 


Would you like to win $50? 

Well, the Intramural Depart- 
ment is sponsoring a co-rec volley- 
ball toumament. The toumament 


‘will be single elimination. 


Teams will be comprised of 
four women and two men. Rosters 
are to be turned in to Intramural 
Director Kathy O’Neil by Mon- 
day. 

The tournamentwill begin on 
Nov. 3 The winners of the tourna- 
ment will receive $50. 

No entry fee is required and 
any questions are to-be directed 
to O’Neil. 


(photo by Chris Burtis) 
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A St. Michael’s player defends against the College of St. 
Joseph the Provider. St. Michael’s volleyball team now has 
a record of 6-2 this season. In the past week the women 
have gone 4-1 with the only loss to Colby-Sawyer College. 


(photo by Bernie Dagenais) 


Field hockey squad 
wraps up season 


by Mike Callaghan 


Sports Editor 


The field hockey team 


wrapped up its season last week- 


end ina tourneyat the college. A 
tournament win would leave the 


club with a 7-5 slate for the year. 


First-year coach Kathy O'Neil 
said when the season began she 
expected the team to finish 
around the .500 mark. One of 
the biggest setbacks on the club 
this year has been that “we've 
had trouble putting the ball in 
the net,” O’Neil said. 

She cited the Skidmore game 


as an example. In that game, St. 


Michael’s took 16 shots and had 
17 corners, but could only put 


the ball.in the net once as Skid- 


more gained the victory 

“We just can’t seem to score 
when we get in the circle,” O'Neil 
said. 


At the other end of the field, 


the team had many of the same 
problems. “Our defense has done 
a good job, but when the other 


team gets to about 25 yards out, 


we get into some trouble,” O’Neil 
said. 


Expires May 30, 1983 
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\/inooski, Vermont 05404 


20% OFF COUPON 


On All Prescriptions, Patent Medicines, Eye Preparation 


The coach was happy with 
the goaltending her club received. 
Kim McCormick saw the bulk of 
the playing time and “came along 
a lot,” according to O’Neil. 

As the season progressed and 
the squad began to lear the style 
of play O’Neil was implement- 


“ing, the club played with more 


“control. Our passing improved 
greatly as the season went on,” 
O'Neil said: 

The club is only losing two 
players to graduation, Nancy 
O'Shea and Bridget Lyons. O’Neil 
said Lyons was a‘ real cool player.” 

The club will retum 18 players, 
including Dawn Taylor and Paula 
Roche, the “defensive keys” of 
the team. Lynn Taplin and Janet 
Scanlan will be two other “key 
players” coming back next season. 

“The players will know what 
to expect next year. I’m really 
optimistic about it,” O’Neil said. 


Need A Sound System? 
Use Your Campus Card At 


Creative Sound 
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CHARIOTS OF FIRE: 








THE SMC FILM ‘SERIES 
PRESENTS: 


Place: Herrouet Theater, North Campus 
Time: 7:00 & 9:30 
Admission: Free 

Date: Oct. 27th 


SLAPSHOT: 
Place: Rathskeller 
Time: 8:30 
Admission: Free 
Date: Nov. Ist 
CASABLANCA: 


Place: Herrouet Theater, North Campus 
Time: 7:00 & 9:30 
Admission: $.50 or 6 Returnable Bottles.* 
Date: Nov. 3rd. 


KRAMER VS. KRAMER: 


Place: Herrouet Theater, ‘North Campus. she as 
Time: 7:00 & 9:30 ate alles 

‘Admision: $50 or 6 Returmable Bottles i pith a 
Date: Nov. 10th | te 


GUESS WHOS COMING TO DINNER: 


Place: Herrouet Theater, North Campus 
Time: 7:00 & 9:30 | 
Admission: Free 
Date: Nov. 17th 


RETURN OF THE PINK PANTHER: 


Place: Rathskeller 
Time: 8:30 
~ Admission: Free 
Date: Dec. 2Nd 





COMING et FOR NEXT SEMESTER: 


—On Gaur Pani * 
— Everything You Always Wanted To Know About Sex and Mare. 
; — Little Rascals In The Rat 
—And More 


* Bottles Will Be Donated To The 
“SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND” 


